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Improvements of detail are numerous. The summaries are much fuller 
and much more thoroughly done. The statement of Leibnitz's doctrine has 
been worked over and rectified. Riidiger, Crusius, Reimarus, and Hiss- 
mann receive more adequate and discriminating treatment. The frequent 
misprints and faults of style which dotted the pages of the original, have 
been carefully eliminated from the revised text. Indeed, there is hardly 
any point touched on by criticism of the first edition which the author has 
not been at obvious pains to justify or correct. Within the limits which 
the method of citation prescribes, the completed work is plainly intended 
to be as valuable as Dr. Dessoir can make it. And there can be no doubt, 
to judge from the present instalment, that it will possess a very high value, 
not only relatively, but absolutely, for the student of historical psychology. 

E. B. T. 

Der Unterschied der Lehren Humes im Treatise und im Inquiry. Von 
Wilhelm Brede. Halle a. S., Max Niemeyer, 1896. — pp. 50. 

This is the first monograph that has been published on the relation of 
Hume's Treatise to his Inquiry. The author has, in general, done his 
work with much care and skill; but the problem is a difficult one, and is of 
such a nature that different critics in dealing with it can hardly be expected 
to arrive at unanimous conclusions. The book falls into four divisions: (1) 
the doctrines of the Treatise; (2) the doctrines of the Inquiry that had pre- 
viously appeared in the Treatise; (3) the new material introduced in the 
Inquiry; (4) the parts of the Treatise that were omitted in the later work. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better to have adopted 
a more topical method of treatment in dealing with a subject of this 
nature. 

The author finds that the point of view, or aim, of the Inquiry is different 
from that of the Treatise in two important respects : (1) while the Treatise 
aims to give an account of the different kinds of knowledge, graded 
according to their relative degrees of certainty, the main, almost the only, 
subject of discussion in the Inquiry is the question of causation; (2) while 
the Treatise is a theoretical discussion of the ground and possibility of 
knowledge, the chief aim of the Inquiry is to overthrow every false system 
of metaphysics; hence the later work is largely polemical, and carries out 
more thoroughly than the Treatise the consequences for morality and 
religion of Hume's philosophical doctrine. In the discussion of this subject 
Dr. Brede confuses point of view, or aim, with standpoint, and thus his 
criticism of the position which I adopted in an article in this Review x is 
not fully justified. I maintained only that the standpoint of both works 
is the same; every one admits that their respective aims are different. It is 
admitted by the author that the division of impressions and ideas into those 
of sensation and those of reflection, is implied in the Inquiry, although it is 

1 Vol. iii, pp. 672 ff. 
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not specifically made. It is asserted, however, that this division is here of 
no significance. With this last statement I cannot agree. The distinction 
between impressions and ideas of sensation and those of reflection, is mani- 
festly of some consequence in the discussion which deals with the idea of 
necessary connection. 

The author asserts that the doctrine of belief plays a subordinate part in 
the Inquiry, as compared with the Treatise, and that the concept of belief 
is positively changed. We may admit the first statement, and we may 
also admit that the mode of treatment of the doctrine of belief is changed. 
But that the doctrine, or the concept, of belief is changed in the Inquiry, is 
by no means evident. Hume's argument on this subject in the Appendix 
is in support of his former view, and so also is his summing up of the dis- 
cussion in the Inquiry. According to the author, the treatment of philo- 
sophical relations is omitted in the later work because : (i) in the Treatise 
Hume had experienced the difficulty of keeping them distinct from the 
natural relations; and(2)such treatment is now unnecessary, since the philo- 
sophical relations served as the basis for the development of the doctrine 
of the different degrees of certainty; and this doctrine is omitted in the 
Inquiry because Hume has now a different end in view. Moreover, Hume 
probably does not now regard his former twofold division of philosophical 
relations as tenable; for his higher estimation of the fundamental principle 
of induction would not allow him to say that a relation like causality could be 
changed without the perceptions, or things, on which the relation is based 
being changed also. I do not think there is so much difference between 
the position of the Inquiry and that of the Treatise on this subject as Dr. 
Brede represents. Although Hume does not give a classification, or distinct 
treatment, of the philosophical relations in the Inquiry, the existence of these 
relations is implied in his division of knowledge into relations of ideas and 
matters of fact. The distinction between natural relations and philosophical 
relations is also expressly indicated by the twofold definition that is given 
of cause. Whether relations can change while the perceptions on which 
they are based remain the same, depends entirely on our definition of the 
terms. And Hume is undoubtedly right in his contention on this question 
— from his own point of view — however much he may be logically incon- 
sistent with some of his fundamental principles. 

Dr. Brede's treatment of knowledge, or the different degrees of certainty, 
as presented in the Inquiry, is not quite satisfactory. He asserts that, 
according to Hume, geometry and arithmetic are equally certain, and geom- 
etry is an inductive science. Both statements are open to question. It is 
true that in section iv Hume speaks of geometry as being an exact science 
like arithmetic; but in section xii he does not hold this view. And it is also 
true that, in general, in section xii he regards geometry as an inductive sci- 
ence; but in section iv he expressly states that it is a demonstrative science. 
It seems impossible to explain or harmonize these contradictory statements. 
The author also asserts that, in the Inquiry, knowledge of matters of fact — 
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indeed, the whole doctrine of knowledge — stands on a different plane from 
that in the Treatise, and that custom is no longer represented as a " blind 
instinct," but as the " great guide of human life." It seems to me that the 
conclusions concerning matters of fact stand upon the same basis in both 
works. They rest ultimately on custom, and custom is of the same nature, 
and plays the same part, in the Inquiry as in the Treatise. It is an instinct 
which, at times, acts more unerringly than does reason, but yet, " like other 
instincts, may be fallacious and deceitful." 

The author thinks that Hume's doctrine of probability has undergone a 
change in the Inquiry, and that the defective treatment which the subject 
there receives, is due to the change in his doctrine of belief. He criticises 
my article on this point, but I think he adopts an extreme position. In the 
Treatise, Hume deals with probability under three heads: philosophical 
probability of chance, philosophical probability of cause, and unphilosophi- 
cal probability. In the Inquiry, he deals with it under the first two, the 
discussion of unphilosophical probability being entirely omitted. Since, how- 
ever, he says in the Treatise that unphilosophical probability is " derived 
from the same principles " as philosophical probability, this omission does 
not seem to be of special significance. In philosophical probability a con- 
clusion is the result of three processes: (1) a summing up of the favorable 
instances; (2) a summing up of the unfavorable instances; (3) the subtract- 
ing of the latter sum from the former. The remainder represents the prob- 
ability and force of the conclusion or judgment. In the Inquiry, in the 
treatment of probability both of chance and of cause, this third process is 
not explicitly stated. But neither is it mentioned in the first account that 
is given of probability of cause in the Treatise. The three processes are 
described fully in the account of probability of chance; the first two are 
described in the account of probability of cause; and then Hume says: 
" this operation of the mind has been so fully explained in treating of the 
probability of chance that I need not here endeavor to render it more 
intelligible." That is, the third process is implied, although not distinctly 
mentioned — it is mentioned afterwards. It is also implied in the discus- 
sion in the Inquiry. The explicit statement of it is omitted there, evidently 
because Hume could not say so much in two and a half pages as he had 
said in sixteen pages of the Treatise. It must also be borne in mind that 
Hume did not write the Inquiry to repudiate the Treatise, but rather to 
explain it. The repudiation of the Treatise was an afterthought. More- 
over, the doctrine of belief, as held by Hume in the discussion of the 
subject of probability in both works, is exactly the same. 

According to Dr. Brede, the new subjects introduced in the Inquiry are 
liberty and necessity, miracles, a future state, and a Personal Providence. 
No hint is given by him that liberty and necessity had been fully discussed 
in Book II of the Treatise of Human Nature. He thinks that the discus- 
sion of these questions is inserted in the Inquiry because of the change 
(1) in Hume's point of view, and (2) in his attitude toward religion. It was 
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not worth while to give a refutation of the doctrines of immortality and a 
Personal Providence in a work so sceptical as the Treatise ; these dogmas 
are there excluded without argument. This position, however, is not satis- 
factory. For Hume states in the Treatise that, although the metaphysical 
arguments for the immortality of the soul are inconclusive, the moral argu- 
ments and those derived from the analogy of nature are strong and convinc- 
ing. And he concludes one of the chapters as follows: " If my philosophy, 
therefore, makes no addition to the arguments for religion, I have at least 
the satisfaction to think that it takes nothing from them, but that everything 
remains precisely as before." It would be interesting to know what was 
the nature of those " nobler parts " that Hume removed from the Treatise, 
before publication, in order that it might give " as little offence as possible," 
and thus not be objectionable to Dr. Butler. 

The most important omissions in the Inquiry are the discussions on space 
and time, spiritual substance and material substance. According to the 
author, a fuller discussion of the ideas of space and time is omitted, because 
it would involve Hume in inextricable difficulties in the application of his 
axiom: 'Whatever objects are different are distinguishable,' etc., since 
Hume now substitutes physical points for mathematical points as the ulti- 
mate indivisible elements of space. Almost every one who has written on 
this subject has had his own theory to explain why Part II of the Treatise, — 
that dealing with space and time, — though evidently rewritten, was never 
published; but the only reason positively known is that given by Hume him- 
self in a letter to Strahan. " I intended to print four Dissertations," he 
says, " the natural History of Religion, on the Passions, on Tragedy, and 
on the metaphysical Principles of Geometry. I sent them up to Mr. Millar, 
but, before the last was printed, I happened to meet with Lord Stanhope, 
who was in this Country, and he convinced me, that either there was some 
Defect in the Argument or in its perspicuity — I forget which — and I wrote 
to Mr. Millar, that I would not print that Essay." 1 Although the dis- 
cussion of self-consciousness, or spiritual substance, is omitted, the author 
thinks that Hume's view of the self has undergone a fundamental change. 
Here Dr. Brede presents a very ingenious argument to sustain his opinion, 
but it does not appear to be convincing. The fact is, we do not know whether 
Hume abandoned his former view of the self, and probably we never shall. 
Numerous arguments on each side of the question can be presented, but 
space does not permit an examination of them here. The author finds 
that the result of the brief reference in the Inquiry to the subject of external 
existence, is formally the same as the position of the Treatise, — we have no 
idea of material substance, and no knowledge of an external world. Yet 
Hume makes some statements in the Inquiry which imply the existence of an 
external world more indubitably than did any in the Treatise. Consequently, 
Hume's view on this question also has undergone some modification. This 
change in his doctrine of external existence together with that in his doc- 

1 G. B. Hill, Letters of David Hume to William Strahan, p. 230. 
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trine of belief, Dr. Brede thinks, make two important starting points for the 
philosophy of the Scottish School. 

While Dr. Brede's monograph is a very valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature on this subject, it does not leave one with the impression that it is 
a final solution of the question. Want of space prevents suitable reference 
to many excellent features of the work. ^ „ Elkin 

Geschichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie. Von Ana- 
thon Aall, Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1896. — pp. xix, 251. 

The author is from Christiania, but the original draft of the book is in 
German. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Heinze, who, in his work 
entitled Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie, published 
in 1 872, broke the ground in this fertile field. The present work, however, 
differs from Heinze's in finding, not so much a special doctrine of the 
Logos in Greek Philosophy, as the development of an idea. The idea 
of Logos suffered constant change from Heraclitus to Plotinus. The 
principal chapters of the work are devoted to Heraclitus, to the Stoics, and 
to Philo, with connecting and supplementary chapters on Anaxagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Alexandrian schools. The development of the 
idea of the Logos is found essentially in Heraclitus, the Stoics, and in 
Philo and his successors. 

The often asserted identity of the Heraclitic fire with the Logos, or the 
conception of the fire itself as a rational essence to be again identified with 
the soul, is to be rejected. Neither may we identify the Logos with God. 
Indeed, it is in Heraclitus viewed from another standpoint, namely, that of 
the critical ethical philosopher, the ' prophet,' that the Logos doctrine 
appears. The Logos is a sort of universal intellectual and ethical norm, 
and as such is usually considered in relation to man. It is neither God nor 
human spirit, though both partake of it. It stands for reason, law, pur- 
pose. It is that which makes the world rational, good, and purposeful. 
It is the lack of it in man that makes him bestial and stupid. The Logos 
idea as it appears in the Stoics and in all later schools, is more or less a 
development and enlargement of the Heraclitic conception. In respect to 
the Stoics, the author justly calls attention to the fact that we shall best 
arrive at a true understanding of the Stoic Logos, if we do not attempt to 
find in Stoicism a unified and consistent system. In Stoicism we are pre- 
sented, apparently, with a system of pure materialism, requiring the assump- 
tion of no spiritual or incorporeal being. But another set of references 
points to a very different conception, revealing the true deeper character of 
the system. Now we discover the Logos as a spiritual energy permeating 
and conditioning the material world. It is conceived first dynamically, as 
the constructive and controlling force. In the organic world it is the 
original productive power, — the source of all life. Teleologically, it is the 
cause of order and beauty. In human society it is the ethical ideal. Are 



